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lxxxi. What he added to the story doubtless 
pleased the fancy of the young poet more than 
what he took from it. The Arthurian myth 
was just touched, not for its own sake, as in 
later work, but as a good setting for a new 
version of the old theme of Dying for Love. 
The home-maiden at first sees the world only 
in the mirror of her imagination, and weaves 
the web of her fancy. By-and-by comes the 
sweet but fatal reality. 

L. S. Potwin. 
Adelbert College. 



NOTE LETS ON THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES. 

Cant. Tales, A 3159-3165. — This passage is 
neither obscure nor irregular, yet Prof. Skeat 
contributes two notes to the elucidation of the 
sense and one to that of the metre. Sheer in- 
attention suggests the surprising alternative 
"or, possibly, an ox (1. 3159)." This may divert 
the untrained reader from the simple effec- 
tiveness of the lines in which the Miller 
swears, by his oxen, that he will not borrow 
trouble by groundless assumption or by undue 
scrutiny. So, too, "sufficient abundance" is 
rather a hindrance than a help to the under- 
standing of goddes foyson ; it may turn the 
mind from the meaning of goddes 'God's'. A 
complete commentary upon this line is fur- 
nished in D 39. 

Finally a 'headless line,' or one with 'direct 
attack,' is not metrically "defective"; it repre- 
sents a permissible variation from the usual 
line, as Prof. Skeat himself teaches with 
special emphasis upon his peculiar right to do 
so (Vol. vi, p. lxxxviii, note 1 ; see also note 
to D 869). 

Cant. 'Tales, A 3869 : 

This whyte top wryteth myne olde yeres. 

Prof. Skeat comments thus : "I take this to 
mean — 'my old years write (mark upon me) 
this white head," that is, turn me grey." 
But why this wriggle when everything is plain ? 
The line is a fine one and 'reads itself in 
straightforward fashion : 'This white head 
chronicles (writes down in visible characters) 
my advanced years.' The constructio preg- 
nans of wryteth is, of course, not to be over- 
looked. 

Cant. Tales, A 3871 3873.— Against the se- 



cond line, That ilkefrtdt is ever leng the wers, 
may be placed the words of Rosalind, "for 
you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that's 
the right virtue of the medlar" (As You Like 
Lt iii, 2, 126). From Furness's edition of the 
play (p. 146) it may be learned that "Chaucer 
gives it [the medlar] a very prominent place 
in his description of a beautiful garden" [see 
Rom. of the Rose, 1375], but the editor has 
neglected the more important matter. He 
should have referred back to his first volume, 
Romeo and Juliet, p. 91, and Mercutio's quib- 
bling should have reminded him of the rustic 
vocabulary of Chaucer's Reeve. This omis- 
sion is all the more surprising because of the 
note that directs attention to Chaucer's use of 
the name Popering, on which Mercutio dou- 
bles his quibble. The Reeve and Mercutio 
understand each other when talking of the 
fruit of the medlar, and this begets a reflec- 
tion, in the mind of the curious observer, upon 
the persistence of special words on the lips of 
such as to "long purples" are wont to give "a 
grosser name." 

Cant. Tales, B 1404. — Qui la ? quod he. 
The rhythmic 'direct attack' is here effective 
in making distinct the colloquial accent of Qui. 
The three vocative accents Qui, Peter, and / 
are characteristic of the line, which is, there- 
fore, not "imperfect at the cassura" (Skeat). 

Cant. Tales, B 1436.— The reading husband 
is not to be dismissed as so altogether inappli- 
cable as Prof. Skeat would have it appear. 
The application would not be "to a house- 
wife." 'Thou hast everything that a husband 
can provide,' says this noble Mar chant, ac- 
cording to the report of many good MSS., and 
so there are two good versions of the line from 
which to choose. 

Cant. Tales, C 952-953.— There is an obvious 
relation between this passage and Le Roman 
de la Rose 7855^, Michel's edition, 1864. 

James W. Bright. 



HER RICK'S INDEBTEDNESS TO 
BEN JONSON. 
It is only within a comparatively short period 
that the minor works of Jonson have been 
carefully studied and edited. As Shake- 
speare's sonnets, overshadowed by his plays, 
were long forgotten, so Jonson's prose, his 
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masques, and his lyrics have been neglected. 
Charles Lamb called attention to the fact that 
the "supposed rugged old bard" was capa- 
ble of writing graceful verse, but Jonson's 
position in English lyrical poetry has been 
tardily recognized. Recent anthologists have 
discovered that Queen and huntress, chaste 
and fair, Still to be neat, and Drink to me 
only with thine eyes are by no means the only 
fine songs to be found in his writings, and the 
increasing number of selections from Jonson 
published in the latest collections of English 
verse show the growing interest in this side of 
his genius. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that the great- 
est of the "Sons of Ben" was a lyric poet. 
The dramatists who followed him as his disci- 
ples were men of little ability, now read only 
by the special student of the drama. If Jon- 
son's influence really lives to-day, it lives in 
the songs of Herrick. Herrick himself leaves 
no doubt as to his indebtedness to the "best 
of poets " whom, in his Elysium, he places 
above Homer, Pindar, Catullus, and the other 
immortals. The number and nature of his 
references to his " Father Ben " are remarka- 
ble and can hardly be paralleled in the case 
of any other poet of the period and one of his 
followers. They express not merely friend- 
ship and admiration ; Herrick asks Jonson 
to aid him "when he a verse would make," 
and these words are not to be taken wholly in 
a figurative sense. 

The editors of Jonson and Herrick, and 
the essayists who have treated of their writ- 
ings naturally do not fail to recognize the re- 
lation existing between these poets, but speak 
of it in general terms. Gifford. early pointed 
out the fact that Herrick "abounds in imita- 
tions of Jonson whom he loved and ad- 
mired." 1 Palgrave, in his selections from 
Herrick, says more definitely, "Jonson's non- 
dramatic poetry supplies models, generally 
admirable in point of art, though of unequal 
merit in their execution and contents, of the 
principal forms under which we may range 
Herrick's Hesperides. The graceful love 
song, the celebration of feasts and wit, the 
encomia of friends, the epigram as then un- 

1 Works of Ben yonson, Gifford-Cunningham ed., 1875, 
Vol. 8, p. 247. 



derstood, are all here represented."' Swin- 
burne, in characteristic fashion, writes, " Her- 
rick, as a writer of elegies, epithalamiums, 
panegyrical or complimentary verses, is as 
plainly and as openly an imitation of his model 
as ever was the merest parasite of any leading 
poet, from the days of Chaucer and his satel- 
lites to the days of Tennyson and his. No 
Lydgate or Lytton was ever more obsequious 
in his discipleship."3 

It is perhaps worth the while to test the 
truth of these statements by collecting Her- 
rick's imitations of Jonson (many of which 
have been noted by editors of these poets) and 
by examining them in detail. In every case, 
the assumption is made that Herrick is the 
imitator. This is justified when we remem- 
ber Jonson's independent spirit ; moreover, 
Herrick's senior by eighteen years, he had 
published in 1616 his best plays, his epigrams, 
and his Forest. Herrick at this time was a 
student at Cambridge and did not leave the 
University until 1620. Of his poems, fifty- 
eight can be accurately dated, and of these 
forty-six were composed after Jonson's death. 4 

Of Jonson's longer pieces, his lines on Pens- 
hurst and to Sir Robert Wroths were plainly 
followed by Herrick in his Panegyric to Sir 
Lewis Pembertonfi His Country Life, to his 
Brother, Mr. Thomas Herricki written in the 
same meter as Jonson's poem to Sir Robert 
Wroth resembles it so closely in its general 
tone that it may fairly be placed in the list of 
Herrick's imitations. The Epithalamy to Sir 
Thomas Soutlnvell and his Lady* — one of 
Herrick's earliest pieces — closely resembles 
the epithalamium in Jonson's Masque of 
Hy»ien,9 Herrick having simply added a re- 
frain to Jonson's verse scheme. Necessarily, 
the epithalamia of the period are somewhat 
alike ; they followed a conventional plan, but 
in Herrick's Classical allusions and in the 
turning of certain phrases in tiie poem, lie 

a Chrysomela, 1877, Preface, p. xix. 

3 A Study 0/ Ben yonson, 1889, p. 98. 

4 See Hale's Die Chronologische Anord-tvn* der Dicht- 
uttgen Robert Herrick's, Halle, 1892, pp. 25-33. 

5 yonson. Vol. 7, pp. 243-252. 

6 Herrick's Works, ed. Pollard, 1891, Vol. 1, p. 183. 

7 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 40. 8 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 63. 
9 Jonson, Vol. 7, p. 65. 
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maybe fairly said to show himself again the 
"Son of Ben." Three, then, of Herrick's 
longer pieces may be called imitations of Jon- 
son's verse. 

From Jonson's Epigrams, Underwoods and 
Forest, Herrick, to use his own phrase, has 
"adopted" several short poems. At times 
the imitation is very exact. As has been often 
pointed out, Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
evidently inspired Herrick's charming poems 
on clothes — A sweet disorder in the dress,™ 
and its companion piece When I behold a 
forest spread.* 1 Drink to me only with thine 
eyes re-echoes in such a poem as 

"Reach with your whiter hands to me, 

Some crystal of the spring, 
And I about the cup will see 

Fresh lillies flourishing. 
Or else, sweet nymphs, do you hut this, 

To th' glass your lips incline. 
And I shall see by that one kiss, 

The water turned to wine." 12 

Or, more plainly still, in the quatrain 

"'Twas but a single rose, 

Till you on it did breathe, 
But since, methinks, it shows 

Not so much rose as wreathe. J 3 

At times, Herrick varies Jonson's theme. 
In the Underwoods, is the following transla- 
tion from Jerome Amaltheus. 

The Hour Glass. 



"Consider this small dust, here in the glass, 

By atoms moved : 
Could you believe that this the body was 

Of one that loved ; 
And in his mistress flame playing like a fly. 
Was turned to cinders by her eye ; 
Yes, and in death, as life unblest, 

To have't exprest, 
Even ashes of lovers find no rest." J 4 

In Herrick's Hour Glass's we have instead 
of lover's ashes, lover's tears that, dropping 
in the water glass, 

". . . in a trickling manner tell 
By many a watery syllable, 
That lover's tears, in life time shed 
Do restless run when they are dead .'' 

One of the most striking of all Herrick's 



11 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 254. 
13 Herrick, Vol. i,p. 61. 



10 Herrick, Vol. i, p. 32. 
12 Ibid., p. 232. 

14 Jonson, Vol. 8, p. 310. 

15 Herrick, Vol. 1, p. 52. See Schelling's Elizabethan 
Lyrics, 1895, note p. 291. 



imitations seems to have been unnoticed by 
the critics. In the Gypsies Metamorphosed,^ 
perhaps the most interesting of Jonson's 
masques — is the following song : 

"The faery beam upon you, 
The stars to glister on you, 

A moon of light 

In the noon of night, 
Till the fire drake hath o'ergone you. 
The wheel of fortune guide you, 
The boy with the bow beside you, 

Run aye in the way. 

Till the bird of day, 
And the luckier lot betide you.' 1 

Comparing this with the Night Piece to 
Julia, 1 ! it will be seen that Herrick has not 
only followed the rather unusual meter, but 
the situation, the thought. 

The eight poems of the Hesperides just 
cited represent practically all Herrick's im- 
portant borrowings from his master. The 
cases where both poets have translated the 
same ode of Horace or song of Catullus, or 
used, in general, the same Classic models, 
have not been considered.^ It should be 
noted that Herrick's epigrams, in many in- 
stances, unfortunately resemble Jonson's; even 
the gnomic distich of which the Devonshire 
poet has left us too many examples, is to be 
found in Jonson's pages. 

"He that fears death, or mourns it in the just. 
Shows of the Resurrection little trust" 1 ^ 

might well belong to the Noble Numbers. 

Herrick's epitaphs, at times reminding one 
forcibly of Jonson's, can hardly be classed 
under Herrick's formal imitations. Similarly 
one might point out a number of poems which 
are in striking correspondence with Herrick's 
spirit, but from which he has actually bor- 
rowed nothing.™ For example, Herrick's 
College or Tribe* 1 in which he enrolls his 
friends, is certainly a reminiscence of the 
more famous "Tribe of Ben." 

16 Jonson, Vol. 7, p. 363. 17 Herrick, vol. 2, p. 17. 

18 Cf. Jonson, vol. 9, p. 125, and Herrick, vol. 1, p. 85; 
Jonson, vol. S, p. 225; and Herrick, vol. 1, p. 27. 

19 Jonson, vol, 8, p. 162. 

20 Cf. Jonson, Epigram ci, vol. 8, p. 203 and Herrick, vol. 
'•P- 249, Jonson Epigram, xiii; vol. 8, p. 151, and Herrick, 
vol. 1, p. 152. The lyrics in the Triumphs 0/ Charts, 
Jonson, vol. 8, p. 293, in their graceful meter and rich color- 
ing constantly recall Herrick. 

21 Herrick, vol. 1, p. 240, vol. 2, p. 129. 
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Certain phrases, common to both poets, are 
scattered here and there through their writ- 
ings, 22 their diction is often strikingly similar, 
both affecting a latinized vocabulary .=3 Her- 
rick's evident fondness for Jonson's favorite 
meter — the couplet — is certainly an important 
point in establishing his position towards Jon- 
son. Confining ourselves, however, to formal 
imitation, it may be said that at the most Her- 
rick has directly borrowed from Jonson in 
some dozen poems ; in some instances he has 
"adopted" very little indeed. n 

This, however, by no means dismisses the 
subject. Herrick's indebtedness was greater 
than the mere borrowing of meters, phrases, 
or even ideas. The most interesting point in 
Herrick's indebtedness to Jonson is the fact 
that for once the elder poet's theories were 
followed, with the greatest success. A doc- 
trinaire, Jonson could not force his Classic- 
principles upon the English stage : his theories 
in regard to lyric verse were readily accepted 
by Herrick. Palgrave suggests that to Jon- 
son, Henick owes his careful style, his artis- 
tic, self-critical spirit. While Lovelace and 
Suckling were putting together verses which 
can only be called slovenly, Herrick would 
"rather that his book be dead, than to live 
not perfected" and it is this perfection of style 
that saves from oblivion so many of his trifles, 
deficient in thought and feeling. 

To Jonson also, Herrick certainly owes his 
love of the Classical lyrics and his almost utter 
disregard for the so-called "Metaphysical" 
school. In the number of his lyrical transla- 
tions and adaptations from the Greek and 
Latin poets, he far surpasses his contempor- 
aries, and these poems rank with his best 
work. That Herrick escaped the influence 
of Donne and the extravagance of his school 
is somewhat remarkable when one considers 
his fondness for playing with a thought, re- 
peating it with variations, and that, lacking 
in strong romantic feeling, he chose to write 
so often on the one subject of love. It is in 
this class of poetry especially that a writer, 

22 Herrick's "silvery feet" is a frequent phrase in Jon- 
son's masks. 

23 On this point see Hale's, Poems of Herrick, 1895, 
introduction p. Ixii. 

24 See Herrick, vol. 2, p.- 42, No. 683. 



lacking in deep feeling, substitutes for emo- 
tion strained conceits and fantastic ingenuity 
of thought, yet there are scarcely a dozen 
poems in the Hesperides where the conceit is 
carried too far.*5 

It may be seen then that Herrick's debt to 
Jonson is decidedly a substantial one and, in 
the growing study of Jonson's works, this fact 
should not be forgotten for it is no small part 
of Jonson's achievement to have attracted and 
stimulated this delicate songster, the greatest 
trifler in the language. In this instance, the 
disciple is above his master and one might 
almost apply to the verses of his poetic son 
the line which Jonson placed over his own 
child's grave : 

"Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry." 

Edward B. Reed. 
Yale University. 



A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD'S Dover Beach. 

Among the Pensies at the end of Portraits 
LiltSraires, Vol. iii, p. 540 (Gamier, Paris, 
1864), Sainte-Beuve has placed the following 
sentence : 'Mon ame est pareille a ces plages 
oil Pon dit que Saint Louis s'est embarqug; la 
mer et la foi se sont depuis longtemps, helas, 
retirees, et c'est tout si parfois, a travers les 
sables, sous Paride chaleur 011 le froid mistral, 
je trouve un instant a m'asseoiral'onibred'un 
rare tamarin.' It was 'pres d'Aigues-Mortes' 
that these lines were written ; Aigues-Mortes 
is a small place in southern France, at a short 
distance from the Gulf of Lyons. This seems 
to me the central thought of Matthew Arnold's 
Dover Beach, which appeared in the New 
Poems of 1867 (Macmillan). Certainly all the 
desolation is expressed in Arnold's lines 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

In 1863, Sainte-Beuve had sent to Arnold his 
new edition of poems (2 vols., Levy, Paris). 
There was nothing in Arnold akin to the sui- 

25 See Nos. 46, 127, 133, 301, 560, 564, 689. 
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